CORNELL EXT BULLET 


ILK for your family 


WHEN YOU BUY MILK 


Several different kinds of milk are available—among them are whole, homo- 
genized, skim, buttermilk, and evaporated milk. When you make your choice, 
consider price, flavor, and nutritive value. Consider, also, the use you will make 
of it and the storage facilities you have. 


Pasteurized milk 

Whatever kind you buy, choose pasteurized milk for safety's sake. Pasteur- 
ized milk is safe milk. In the pasteurizing process, the harmful bacteria which 
may be present are destroyed. The nutrients for which milk is especially valued 
—calcium, protein, and riboflavin—are not affected by this process. 


Homogenized milk 

Homogenized milk is whole milk that has been treated mechanically in order 
to reduce the size of the fat globules. As a result, the fat is uniformly distrib- 
uted and does not rise to form a cream line. Homogenized milk often costs 
a penny or two more than fresh whole milk. 


Skim milk 
Skim milk is whole milk from which the fat has been removed. Skim milk 
also lacks vitamin A found in whole milk, but contains the same excellent pro- 
tein, calcium, and riboflavin of whole milk. When you use skim milk exclus- 
ively, be sure to include other sources of vitamin A in the day's meals. Three 
tablespoons of butter provide as much vitamin A as a quart of whole milk. 
Skim milk usually sells for less per quart than fresh whole milk, but the 
difference is not great because all the costs involved in handling fresh whole 
milk apply to skim milk as well. 


HOW TO STRETCH THE MILK DOLLAR 


Nutritionwise, milk is an excellent buy for the money. Milk is one of our 
least expensive sources of calories, protein, calcium, and riboflavin. To buy it 
in the most economical way possible, investigate your local market. It may be 
possible for you to: 


1. Buy several quarts at a time. Sometimes you will get a discount when you 
buy several quarts at a time. 
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Buy milk in larger sized containers. The 2-quart size usually presents no 
problems in handling or in storage and may be slightly cheaper. 

Buy milk at the store. It may be cheaper than having it delivered. 

Buy milk in bottles. In some areas milk that is packaged in disposable 
cardboard containers costs more. 

Use the top milk of whole milk as cream. With care, a quart of regular 
whole milk will yield as much as % cup of cream that will whip. A siphon 
helps to make the job of separation easier. The cream which remains still 
gives flavor to the milk. 


CARE OF MILK 


Keep milk cool 

To retain the food value, sanitary quality, and flavor of milk, store it in cov- 
ered containers in the refrigerator as soon as possible. Remove milk from the 
refrigerator only as needed because it is perishable and may spoil rapidly. When 
stored in the coldest part of the refrigerator, milk may keep its good quality 
for as long as a week. When milk is kept at room temperature for four to five 
hours, it may develop off-flavors and odors. 


Keep milk clean 

Do not mix fresh milk with old unless you plan to use it immediately. The 
more you handle milk in transferring it from one container to another, the more 
opportunity there is to introduce contamination. 


Protect milk from strong light 

Considerable riboflavin and vitamin C in milk are lost when milk is allowed 
to stand in sunlight, a sunny window, or unprotected on the doorstep. Sunlight 
also affects the flavor of milk; milk standing in sunlight on the doorstep will 
rapidly develop an off-flavor. If the milk is delivered in clear glass bottles and 
cannot be refrigerated immediately, provide an insulated receiving box with a 
cover for it. Milk in cardboard containers will retain more riboflavin when ex- 
posed to bright sunlight than will milk in glass bottles. 


MILK IS MORE THAN A BEVERAGE 


Milk is an excellent food. It is one of the best sources of calcium which is 
needed for building strong bones, teeth and blood; it is also needed for the 
clotting of blood and for the normal action of the muscle. Milk is especially 
important as a source of riboflavin, too. Riboflavin (B,) is needed for growth, 
for healthy eyes and skin, and to help prolong the vigor of youth. The protein 
in milk, like other protein from animal sources, is of high quality. Protein is 
important for the building and maintaining of body tissues. 
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Calories in milk 

Milk is a bargain in terms of calories because when you spend money for 
milk, you get, in addition to calories, important amounts of protein, riboflavin, 
and calcium. One glass of milk provides 165 calories. A glass of skim milk 
or buttermilk contains 90 calories. When the cream is taken from a bottle of 
whole milk, the remaining milk contains between 90 and 140 calories per glass. 

Drinking milk between meals can be a saving in calories because it curbs 
your hunger and prevents you from over-eating at mealtime. A glass of whole 
milk has a staying quality which helps to prevent you from having a worn-out 
feeling before the next meal—a real saving in frayed nerves and morale. 


MILK FOR ALL AGES 


Children need milk for normal health and growth. Because children are 
growing rapidly, their need for the important building materials, protein and 
calcium, is greater than that of an adult. Milk provides both of these nutrients. 
It is the best food source of calcium and supplies important amounts of protein. 
A recent study of diets of school children in Central New York State revealed 
that many of the diets did not meet the recommended allowances with respect 
to calcium. During adolescence, one of the most rapid growth periods in the 
child’s life, the need for these structural materials is high. Yet teen-age girls 
are likely to drink less milk in a mistaken attempt to lose weight. 


Adults need milk, too, for the repair of body tissues and for a general feel- 
ing of well-being. Although the importance of milk for the growing child is 
frequently recognized, its importance for adults is often ignored. Dr. Hazel 
Steibeling, a nutritionist in the United States Department of Agriculture says, 
“As a group, women probably consume the least milk—less than men, less than 
teen-agers, and less than younger children. Older women use less than younger 
women ;” and this is true in spite of the importance of protein, calcium, and 
riboflavin in preserving the characteristics of youth! 

Pregnant and nursing mothers require especially large amounts of milk. Dur- 
ing this period there is extra demand for body-building materials. 


How much milk? 


Nutritionists recommend the following daily amounts of milk: 


4 cups 
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Plain milk is a popular beverage and one of the easiest ways of getting milk 
into the diet. For variety, however, serve your family one of the following: 


EGGNOG 
Yield: 5 servings 
4 eggs, well beaten 1 quart milk 1 teaspoon vanilla 
§ teaspoon salt } cup sugar Nutmeg 
1. Combine all the ingredients except the nutmeg. Mix well. 
2. Chill thoroughly. 
3. Pour into glasses. To garnish, sprinkle with nutmeg. 


FRUIT DRINK 
Yield: 2 servings 
% cup frozen fruit, 2 tablespoons sugar 1% cups milk 
thawed and mashed Salt 
1. To the mashed fruit, add the sugar and salt to taste. Stir to dissolve. 
2. Place in a quart jar. Add the milk and shake. Serve in chilled glasses. 


MAPLE MILK SHAKE 
Yield: 4 servings 
1 pint vanilla ice cream 3 cup maple sirup 1 quart milk 
1. Add the maple sirup to the ice cream and beat with an egg beater until 
well mixed. 
2. Add the milk and mix in thoroughly. 


To serve hot: 
Heat the milk and maple sirup in a saucepan, stirring briskly. Put the ice 
cream into cups and add the hot mixture. 


CAFE AU LAIT 


Yield: 1 serving 

1 teaspoon instant coffee 1 cup milk, whole or skim 
1. Place the coffee in a container with a tight fitting lid 

2. Add the milk and shake. Serve in chilled glasses. 


To serve hot: 
Put instant coffee in cups and add hot milk. Garnish with whipped cream. 
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